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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS 

The public schools are often referred to as 
“Godless institutions”. It is true that no 
definite religious instruction is offered in the 
public schools and that even bible reading is 
forbidden in many states. Also in many 
schools, in states where the law would per- 
mit, devotional exercises are not held at all, 
or are held at very infrequent intervals. 

The condition set forth in the above para- 
graph seems strange when one remembers 
how close was the connection between educa- 
tion and religion up until comparatively 
recent times. The Ordinance of 1787 says, 
“Religion, morality, and knowledge being 
essential to good government and the happi- 
ness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged.” 
In 1807 a member of the English House of 
Commons arguing against a bill providing 
for the establishment of a public school 
system, said, “It departs from the great 
principle of instruction in the country by 
taking it (education) out of the superinten- 
dence of the clergy.” Throughout the early 
history of the United States, in keeping with 
this English principle, the clergy exercised 
large powers in the control of the schools. 

School people are often criticized for their 
non-religious teaching. Some few years ago 
the writer attended a meeting called by the 
United States Bureau of Education in which 
a lay man stated that there might be more 
religious instruction in the schools if the 
teacher-training institutions would give more 
attention to the teaching of religion. Today 
one hears rather frequently statements to the 
effect that our higher institutions neglect 
entirely the religious development of their 
students. 

It may be helpful in our thinking of this 
question to recall certain facts concerning 
religious instruction in the public schools. 

In the United States constitution there is 
no mention of education. The men who drew 


up the constitution realized the importance 
of education in a democracy, but at that time 
there were few questions among the colonists 
of a more delicate character than the one of 
public schools. The question was easily 
settled in the New England colonies where 
the people were largely adherents of one 
sect. It was a very perplexing question in 
the middle colonies where the people were 
divided into various religious organizations. 
Public education in the southern colonies 
was looked upon as a piece of charity for the 
benefit of the poor. Innumerable differences 
threatened to wreck the young ship of state 
and public education was one question which 
apparently could be settled better by each 
state in the light of the conditions which ob- 
tained therein than by the national govern- 
ment. 

Some of the early states attempted to solve 
the problem by distributing state money 
among the various denominations which 
supported schools. This did not prove 
successful because of the difficulties met in 
determining bases of approtionment which 
were satisfactory to the churches. For a 
long time the school board in New York City 
did little more than apportion the money 
raised by taxation among the various 
churches. Differences among those organ- 
izations as to the distribution of these funds, 
however, finally impelled the legislature to 
pass a law providing that all money raised 
by taxation should be expended by-the school 
board directly for the support of public 
schools. In many of the new states no one 
religious organization commanded the alle- 
giance of a majority of the people. Where 
this was the case, the remainder objected to 
paying taxes to support the dominant church 
in any way. Before the people in general 
could be won to the support of public schools 
they demanded a guarantee that the new in- 
stitution should never be used to farther the 
interests of any religious sect. Consequent- 
ly, there was written into the constitution 
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of practically each one of the states a clause 
to the effect that no sectarian instruction 
should be offered in the public schools. 

In many states cases have been carried to 
the supreme court in order that certain 
questions as to what constitutes sectarian 
instruction might be settled. The Illinois 
Supreme Court decided that the reading of 
the protestant bible in the public schools 
constitutes sectarian instruction since it 
keeps constantly in the minds of the pupils 
the fact of the existence of such book and 
reminds them repeatedly of its content and 
character. To this both the Catholics and 
the Jews have a right to object. The supreme 
court in another state decided that the wear- 
ing of the religious garb by catholic sisters 
when employed in the public schools con- 
stitutes sectarian instruction in that what- 
ever influence was exerted by such teachers 
upon the pupils was unavoidably associated 
in their minds with the Catholic church. 

Another fact of significance is that, so far 
as the information of the writer goes, every 
one of the supreme court cases concerning 
sectarian instruction in the schools was in- 
stituted by some religious organization or by 
some devout individual member of such or- 
ganization, and not by irreligious or non- 
religious people. 

The general effect of such decisions has 
been to tie the hands of teachers so far as 
religious instruction is concerned because it 
seems almost if not quite impossible to dis- 
tinguish between religious and sectarian in- 
struction. Personally the writer believes 
that the majority of our teachers would be 
glad to conduct religious exercises in their 
schools if they dared do so. 

However, although there is no religious 
teaching as such in the public schools the 
spirit of religion is present and is manifested 
in many different ways. Anyone who knows 
the public schools can recall numerous 
examples where charity, helpfulness, con- 
sideration, etc. were exemplified in concrete 
form. Many a child has met in the school- 
room his first appeal for a share of his 
pennies to relieve suffering. Many, if not 
the majority of schools, provide for the dis- 
tribution of Thanksgiving and Christmas 
gifts to the poor, which gifts are supplied by 
pupils. In the literature and history which 
is taught in the schools is an emphasis upon 
such characteristics as devotion to principle, 
loyalty, uprightness, etc. Great religious 
characters are studied and approved when- 
ever such characters reflect the spirit of the 
Christ. 

What has been said is not to be interpreted 
as a condemnation of religious organizations 


for their early zeal in propogating their be- 
liefs nor is it to be understood as an effort to 
minimize the importance of religious in- 
struction as such. Rather, in the facts set 
forth there is to be seen the difficulties of the 
problem of religious instruction and the im- 
portance of certain work now being done in 
the public schools. 


THE DUTY OF EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Oftentimes school people are impatient 
with their boards of control and with the 
general public. They are heard to say fre- 
quently that if the lay people, especially the 
members of the board, would keep their 
hands off of school affairs, the schools would 
be run in a more efficient way. 


Altogether too often the lack of insight on 
the part of school board members into the 
real purposes and methods of the school is 
pronounced. In spite of this they sometimes 
dictate concerning technical phases of the 
work. The writer remembers his experience 
when he applied for his first position as 
teacher. The school was in a small village. 
One member of the board inquired if the can. 
didate taught children their letters before he 
taught them to read. Upon receiving a 
negative reply he declared with finality that 
the Board would look for someone else to take 
charge of the school,—and it did. Nor are 
parents always backward in sending sugges- 
tions to teachers and superintendents as to 
how the school shall be run. 





The law in most of our states gives to 
school boards the following general powers: 
—(1) to determine, directly or indirectly, 
the amount of local tax that shall be levied 
for the support of the schools; (2) to emvloy 
teachers; (3) to adopt courses of study; (4) 
to select text-books; and (5) to make rules 
and regulations for the conduct of the 
schools. 


The general public exercises the right of 
suffrage in the selection of members of the 
school board, and in connection with prop- 
ositions involving unusual expenditure of 
public funds as, for instance, the issuance of 
bonds for the erection of school buildings. 


The necessity for school buildings of a 
particular type often depends upon the 
educational policy of the district. If, for 
instance, junior high schools are to be or- 
ganized and maintained, the building pro- 
gram is somewhat different from what it 
would be if only the eight grades and the 
four yvear high school are maintained as 
units of administration and supervision. 
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It may be helpful to school people who are 
constantly confronted with the necessity of 
working with lay men and women to ask 
ourselves why lay control of education should 
be so decided. 

In this connection we may go back to the 
beginnings of democratic government and re- 


call that democracy arose as a_ protest 
against the selfish dominance of ruling 
classes. The fathers of democracy in their 


zeal to safeguard the rights and liberties 
which they had gained at so great a cost per- 
haps went to an extreme in placing the con- 
trol of all phases of government in the hands 
of lay people. They were surely justified, 
however, in retaining for the possession of 
the rank and file of citizens the control of 
those institutions upon which the perpet- 
uation of the form of government in which 
they believed depends. 

The constitutions of practically all of our 
states declare in substance that the stability 
of a republican form of government and the 
preservation of the rights and liberties of a 
people depend upon the public schools. 
Herbert Spencer, in spite of his profound be- 
lief in education, was opposed to a system of 
public schools. He pointed out that a public 
school system must be controlled by the 
government. He pointed out further that 
this meant the particular class that happened 
to be in control of the government would 
dictate the content of education and would 
select, directly or indirectly, the teachers. 
Spencer maintained that no better instru- 
ment than a public school system could be 
devised for perpetuating the rule of a par- 
ticular class. Those of us who realize the 
real influence of education in moulding the 
ideas and ideals of pupils must agree with 
Spencer as to the possibilities of a public 
school system. 

Perhaps enough has been said to make it 
clear that when the framers of our govern- 
ment arranged for lay control of schools they 
were not insisting upon authority simply for 
the sake of authority, but that they had some 
very good reasons for their actions. They 
would have said that to place the control of 
the public school system altogether or even 
largely in the hands of a professional class 
of teachers was a most serious blunder. 

There is then no question as to the weak- 
ness in our lay system of control and no 
question as to the necessity for such control, 
in some measure at least. Since this is true 
it would seem that if the public school is to 
progress and to fulfili its mission in the 
most effective way, there must be some in- 
fluence brought to bear upon our lay people 


which will insure that the right steps are 
taken. 

Surely our teachers and school executives 
realize more fully than Coes the average lay 
citizen the purposes of public schools and 
the procedure necessary to the realization of 
these purposes. It would seem then that the 
duty of educational leadership on the part of 
school people is plain. They should see to 
it that their constituencies are informed in a 
big way concerning education. Not for their 
own interest, but for the sake of the real 
purposes of the public schools they should 
see that the people in their communities are 
thoroughly informed regarding the general 
purposes and methods of the public schools. 
This obligation devolves upon the school 
people not only in connection with special 
-ampaigns to raise the salaries of teachers or 
to provide building funds, but is a constant 
one. 

The public should be informed regarding 
the relationship between the local school and 
the interests of the state and the nation. 
They should know something about the pur- 
poses of the school as realized by instruction 
in certain subjects and courses. They should 
understand something about school sanita- 
tion. They should be given information 
concerning the cost of education. They 
should know something about the problems 
which any school meets in connection with 
individual differences among pupils. 

It is not suggested that our lay people 
should be informed in a technical way con- 
cerning these phases of education, but in a 
broad way they should know the facts 
essential to the determination of proper 
action on their part. It is along these lines 
that the duty and the opportunity for 
educational leadership on the part of school 
people is to be found. 





TOLD BY A CALIFORNIAN VISITOR 
IN LONDON 


Californians are noted for their intense 
State pride, which they are not loath nor 
slow to express. A Californian in Rome, 
having told all his party what he thought 
about his native State, was the victim of a 
practical joke at their hands. After 
succumbing to liberal portions of Chianti or 
similar vintage, he was carried down into the 
catacombs and placed on a shelf, surrounded 
by coffins and bones. In due course he 
awakened and raised his head. “Resurrec- 
tion Day,” he said, then, with brightening 
face, “California is up first. Hoo-ray!” 

—dJ. A. Keene 
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The Need of Trained Teachers 


Supt. W. W. Woolworth, La Fayette County 


“Any one can teach our school. The children 
are all young and there are not many of them.” 
“A graduate of a high school is well cnough 
qualified to teach a country school. Her work 
is four years beyond any grade she will teach 
and that’s enough.” These are frequently ex- 
pressed opinions. Rather oddly, they ave the 
exclusive opinions of rural people. If they were 
those of city people, they would be resented, 
and properly so, but coming frequently from 
rural inhabitants, it strikes one as singular. 
Yet the advocates of such notions do not know 
what these ideas really mean—what they lead 
to in the final analysis. If children in the grad- 
es could be taught by untrained teachers as 
well as by trained, the city schools would have 
them; moreover, there would never have been 
an enactment of laws for the professional 
training of teachers and we should not be 
where we are today in world advancement. A 
city system of schools which presumed to em- 
ploy girls out of the high schools to teach in 
the grades would be severely criticized by coun- 
try people, and properly so. It used to be com- 
mon, it is true, to employ untrained teachers 
for city and village schools, but never until 
these same teachers had proved theniselves 
competent and capable by successfully conduct- 
ing a rural school. The rural school became ¢ 
sort of training institution for all kinds of 
possibilities in the teaching profession and ru- 
ral children were elected to be tortured and 
afflicted by young aspirants to the profession. 
Out of all this experimenting, there developed 
some high class teachers and pioneers in the 
field of reform in education; and some of the 
children thus taught, survived the punishment 
to become men and women of national reputa 
tion in divers fields of effort. They were sturdy 
physically, strong mentally and surprisingly 
self-reliant, so they withstood the shock; and 
what the teachers could not teach them, they 
dug out for themselves, bent on the acquisition 
of knowledge, such as it was. But it is diffieult 
for us to understand why there should be any 
willingness on the part of parents today, to 
give their children over to experimental teach- 
ing any more than they would be willing to 
have them treated for disease by a charlatan. 
And it seems to be equally difficult for them 
to understand why we think that a young per- 
son with an education extending four years be- 
vond the highest grade pupil to be taught, is 
not competent and fully qualified to teach 
such children. Having inflicted our own inex- 
perience and lack of skill upon a school of 
about sixty pupils for two years, we believe 


that we are in a position to speak strongly 
in favor of trained teachers. 

In our educational plan, the child is the 
subject; he is the one to be directed and train- 
ed and he is not consulted in the matter. If he 
were consulted, he would not be competent to 
choose either the course of study best adapted 
to his needs nor the instructor who understood 
his nature. These things must be left to the 
planning of others who have his welfare at 
heart. He knows nothing about what is best 
for him nor what might be to his detriment. 

very parent has a general but vague inter- 
est in his child’s welfare and it is probably 
true that the average parent is better qualified 
to train his own children than anyone else. 
At least, this is the way it should be. But, ex- 
cept in cases, it seems as tho’ what is best for 
them in education is not regarded with the 
importance we should expect. Archbishop Ire- 
land once said, “Tens of thousands of children 
will not be instructed if parents remain solely 
in charge of this duty.” We will add that the 
kind of instruction and the qualifications of 
the instructors would be deplorable in the 
absence of State regulation. It is not unusual 
for parents to protest that “Tt’s a shame that 
we don’t have any right to say what our child- 
ren shall be taught; but we have to allow 
them to be taught a lot of stuff that don’t 
amount to anything!” What is it that does 
amount to anything? Reading, arithmetic and 
spelling taught in the old-fashioned manner. 
We believe that it is a duty we owe the child 
to protect him in his right to the best educa- 
tion which may be given him. 

The child is too important in our social, civ- 
ic and economic organization to be neglected ; 
he must have a still greater consideration than 
we have been accustomed to give him. Rela- 
tively speaking, he is given less thought than 
a fine herd of dairy cattle or a drove of pure 
bred swine. He is fed; but who thinks of pro- 
viding him with a balanced ration? He is 
clothed; but is it done with reference to the 
best development of body? He is sheltered; but 
is he housed in well ventilated and sanitary 
living and sleeping rooms? And what consid- 
eration is given to his school environment in 
most cases? Think of the illy ventilated, poor- 
lv lighted and wretchedly heated schoolrooms 
in which most children are required to do 
their school work? Think of the unsanitary 
and demoralizing conditions which prevail in 
some districts, vear after vear! How much time 
is spent in thinking and providing for the chil- 
ren’s welfare when such important things, 
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things important to the children’s physical 
weiare, are ignored? And is not the child’s 
imtetlectual and moral welfare of far more im- 
portance, still? 

‘ro quite an extent, the child takes care of 
himself. ‘True, if he is sick, he is given medical 
attention; if he should not appear at meals 
and at bed time, it is the cause of some mild 
comment; and he is sent to school as a matter 
of custom, now. Every child gets this much 
attention, today. Because he is a reasoning 
animal, the same as his parents, no special 
consideration is given him. He looks out for 
himself in nearly every case—and he does pret- 
ty well, we have to confess. But his rank enti- 
ties him to something better; as a future citi- 
zen and the forerunner of citizens, he ought to 
be developed physically, trained intellectually 
and directed morally. Ludeed, what he is to be, 
is given too little attention until it is too late. 
He might have become a progressive farmer, a 
successful merchant, or banker, a skilled en- 
vineer, a reputable professional man, a famous 
scientist, or occupied some other leading place 
ii our social, civic or economic organization ; 
but intelligence dawns too late in some par- 
ents’ minds. Absorbed in money-getting, sovial 
affairs, politics or something else, the children 
are neglected. 

If we care for the progress of our nation and 
be real, loyal citizens, we must give more at- 
tention to the kind of training children re- 
ceive; and the eight or twelve years devoted to 
that work in our public schools, must be of a 
character to give the utmost results with the 
least expenditure of nervous energy on the 
part of the child who is forced to receive an 
education which is not natural for him and 
against which he naturally rebels. This means 
that the teaching of the child must be efficient. 

The child himself is a creature of moods and 
impulses. He not only has a body to be cared 
for and trained, but a mind to learn and ex- 
pand, a heart to love and hate, a soul to aspire. 
Distinct characteristics have been inherited in 
some cases and acquired as habits in other 
cases. These characteristics, or peculiarities, 
disclose themselves to the teacher, sometimes 
when parents are oblivious to them because 
they are such familiar traits. “I should think 
that Mrs. Jones would realize the faults of her 
children; but she doesn’t.” “Do you think that 
you would ?”, inquired another. “I would if my 
children had any”, snapped the mother. In 
school these traits are particularly noticeable 
by contrast, one child being mild and studious 
while another is restless and excitable, there- 
fore difficult to interest and direct in his 
school work. 

Then the child is subject to physical ail- 
ments which often have a great deal to do with 


his mental condition, at times. [t is a wise par- 
ent who is always aware of the fact that a 
child’s health determines to a considerable ex- 
tent, his advancement and consequent success 
in his school life. But the teacher who should 
understand the nature of the nervous system, 
will know that health and strength are two 
things at least upon which we must depend for 
good mental effort. Without power to quickly 
repair waste and restore energy, a child be- 
comes fatigued easily, and fatigue lessens the 
power of attention, weakens the memory and 
decreases the power of the will. 

We might add, also, that a child is subject 
to his environment and to no inconsiderable ex- 
tent is he influenced for good or bad because 
of his surroundings. Those who believe in the 
power of heredity will disagree; they leave lit- 
tle or nothing to home, school and church in- 
fluences. What a person has not been born 
with, education can not give him, His destiny 
is predetermined by his birth. 

This would be a gloomy outlook were it so, 
and unfavorable to progressive action. No 
teacher can allord to take this view, tor if she 
does, her work is valueless and she lays her- 
self open to charge. And isn’t it true that in 
the dull, the vicious, wayward, lazy pupil, we 
are conscious of the fact that it is largely due 
to bad home or street influence as much as or 
more than to heredity? 

So, taking it altogether, the child is peculiar 
indeed; and a school is made up of from 10 to 
1) pupils possessing various peculiarities, a 
teacher and a_ heterogeneous assortment of 
paraphernalia, housed in a more or less com- 
modious and sanitary building called a school- 
house. This is the material and these are the 
conditions which a teacher must accept when 
she agrees to take a school in the country or in 
a city or village at wages ranging from $90 to 
$140 per month—and a chance at a suitable 
boarding place. 

ducation is expected to do a number of 
things for the child, but we believe that the 
primary thing is to help him to gain clear 
ideas about things of which he already knows 
something. Sometimes it is thought that educa- 
tion teaches the child ‘things about, which he 
knows nothing; but that is quite impossible. A 
child might be required to name the various 
kinds of levers and at the same time know 
nothing about them. He isn’t becoming educat- 
ed by doing so. He could be taught pages of 
Latin, but that isn’t educating him. Education 
helps the child to gain clear notions of things, 
then he is trained to use his judgment to or- 
ganize what ideas he has and develop them so 
that they are worth something to him. Text 
books are helpful in this process, because they 
are supposed to help the teacher to do her work 
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with more or less ease when she has a limited 
knowledge of the work taught. 

Another thing that education does for the 
child is to help him to learn how to concen- 
trate, to stick to a task until he has gotten out 
of it what there is in it, so far as his experience 
will permit. This is what we call the power to 
study and it is important all thru life. With- 
out this power, people fail; it is this very 
thing that has made all the successful men and 
women you can hame—every great man and 
woman from the remotest times to the present. 
You may think this is not so, but a fair analy- 
sis will disclose to you that concentration of 
energy is the thing that has brought people all 
that any of them have ever obtained that a- 
mounts to anything. 

We believe too, that education of the child 
should give him some knowledge of himself 
and some power of self-control. Everything 
done in a schoolroom points to this as a 
possible end to be obtained and without it 
much of the child’s relation to society will be 
far from enjoyable and his own life will lose 
in satisfaction. 

Knowing the material with which we work 
and the purpose of the building, teaching is ¢ 
big work and there are three or four essential 
qualifications for it. Doubtless the first essen- 
tial qualification is Scholarship. The teacher’s 
province is to assist the children to learn, and 
as the stream can rise no higher than its source 
the academic training of the teacher must be 
much better than her pupils are expected to 
receive. 

Scholarship commands respect and confi- 
dence. If the geography class be asked by the 
teacher to close books while the teacher makes 
frequent reference to the text to determine 
what she shall teach; if she make mistakes of 
facts in history; if she err in spelling; and if 
she be unable to solve the problems she asks 
her pupils to solve—then confidence wanes, 
respect Children say of her, “She is 
older than we, but she doesn’t know any more.” 

Scholarship secures and holds attention; 
vividly; they receive no inspiration for the 
next recitation; they become listless, dull, dis- 
couraged. 

Scholarship inspires faithful study on the 
part of the pupil, for he knows that the more 
he studies the more he will learn, not only from 
the books he reads but from the recitations he 
enjoys. 

No person of common sense will invite fail- 
ure by attempting to do a piece of work with- 
out preparation, A good woodcutter saves time 
by sharpening his axe; a successful clerk must 
know salesmanship; and a safe engineer must 
know his engine and the roadway. The smallest 
pupil in school has wit enough to know that 


ceases, 
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one shouldn’t attempt to teach what he doesn’t 
know, and this means to know the lesson, the 
subject, the book in the hands of the pupil. 

After scholarship, we might name as a 
second qualification for the teacher, Skill. Be- 
sides knowing the contents of any subject, the 
teacher to teach it must know where and how 
to begin that subject; she must know how to 
lack of this spells failure rapidly. Pupils re- 
inember nothing for they see nor hear anything 
lay the foundation for the work to be done, 
how rapidly the process of instruction may go 
on and what outside material may be introduc- 
ed to make the results effective. Probably, skill 
should include the notion of the proper balance 
between any two of the things the teacher may 
do. To some extent, at least, the ability to do 
these things comes thru effective professional 
training of prospective teachers. 

It is the function of the professional school 
to fit those entering its courses, for just this 
kind of work, The pupils of trained teachers 
save time and development is more rapid. The 
professional school doesn’t make teachers of 
all it admits; that would be too much to ex- 
pect; for teachers, like poets, must have some 
uptitude for the work they are expecting to do. 
But the professional school does give to the 
ones adapted to the work and actively interest- 
ed in it, just what they need to help them on 
to success. It might be said right here that 
the professional school should be able to deter- 
mine with a fair degree of accuracy, whether 
those seeking training show teaching ability, 
ability to sense the requirements of a skilful 
teacher; and with this should go the power 
and duty to eliminate, gently if possible, the 
incapables, so that children may not be handi- 
capped for life thru the inefficiency and lack of 
vision of a single teacher. 

While we have said that the professional 
school should give the prospective teacher some 
degree of skill with which to begin her work, 
| believe that still more important than skill is 
a knowledge of the child’s mind. Too few teach- 
ers seems able to determine ‘the capacity of 
the minds of their pupils and so they fail. They 
go at their work as a wood-butcher approaches 
his work, giving little attention to the way he 
uses his tools and the lumber; so he wastes 
time and material and is rather more destruc- 
tive than creative. 

The teacher who is able to reeall her own 
mental capacity at the time she was of the 
years of the children whom she is instructing, 
and will adapt her work accordingly, is not 
going to make any great number of serious 
mistakes. She will endeavor to adapt the sub- 
ject matter to the pupil’s mental attainments 
and will have a clearer idea how to present 
the subject so it will fit in with the child’s ex- 
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periences and therefore give it vitality. Teach- 
ers With such training as is obtained in the 
professional school will not try to teach flat 
abstractions, but will realize the importance 
or advancing from the known to the unknown 
by easy stages and without abruptness. Such 
teaching as this clears away the haze of im- 
perfect knowledge and makes intelligent boys 
and girls. 

Without professional work which gives this 
knowledge, the untrained teacher must have 
what we have often called “The teaching in- 
stinct,” natural aptitude, to a very high de- 
eree. We believe that every teacher must have 
this instinct and that the one who already pos- 
sesses it and has added to it training, or cul- 
tivation of the talent, will be in a distinctly 
peculiar class. Not to have this instinct means 
failure for both the trained and the untrained. 
No one need feel discouraged because he hasn’t 
the most perfect training; there is more hope 
for the one who realizes his deficiencies than 
for the normal graduate who has ceased to 
feel the need of further study and relies on 
past experiences and attainments. 

Another thing to be mentioned that will help 
to make a successful teacher, is the power to 
organize the work of the school. This also 
coies thru training. The haphazard way of 
some teachers is the reason that they do not 
achieve more results than they do. An appre- 
ciation of the Course of Study as laid down by 
the State and a correct interpretation of the 
Course as a means to an end will be found full 
of meaning to every teacher. 

Then, power of management is another thing 
that training helps the teacher to acquire. 
Without this, any work the teacher tries to do 
is sure to fail; her ambitions will be defeated 
if she lacks in ability to control her school; 
she will be disappointed if she becomes aware 
that she lacks in tact to govern with ease and 
confidence. 

Just one other thing which any teacher 
should and this isn’t in books; It is 
the power to win children. | cannot name this 
qualification for it is so intangible; and the 
failure to possess it brings untold regrets to 
teachers everywhere. Like the odor of apple 
blossoms, it is a joy to everyone, even to those 
who do not possess it; and its source is almost 
unaccountable. Everyone wishes this power, 
for its charm makes our relations with others 
easy and assures support in every effort for 
human welfare. Perhaps the secret after all, 
is love for children and an eagerness to make 
them happy and companionable. This power to 
win children and others, makes it easy to give 
them direction, to teach them good manners, 
to inculcate consideration for the old and kind- 
ness to the young, to give capacity to co-op- 


POSSESS 


erate and to delight in the success of others 
and to readily accept the desires of the majori- 
ty. 

The possessor of the faculty to win children 
also establishes ideals in children, by a 
power too subtle to analyze. Precept may never 
do it, but this quality of the individual does it 
in a way too wonderful to explain. It is said 
that we are a part of all we have met; and the 
teacher who has the power to win children by 
this subtle thing she possesses, is a good teach- 
er in any school, if she has the other requisi- 
tes; and she serves well the State and the 
Nation. 

Our contention in all of this is, that the very 
best teachers are none too good too teach the 
children who are to become our future citizens. 
The few years they are in the schoolroom is 
fraught with meaning, for they may be the 
success or failure of many a boy and girl. 
Tangled with the various things of life, the 
education a child gets in the schoolroom may 
stand out more prominently in his life than 
anything else; and if this education lacks in 
its effect to develop judgment, to determine 
habits, to cultivate industry, to create ideals, 
that child loses what rightfully belongs to him 
as growing out of one of our free institutions, 
the common school. If it takes a trained teach- 
er to help children to acquire these things, let 
us invest in the best possible for those who 
really make a nation. Not grudgingly should 
we do this but out of a conscience charged 
with a sense of responsibility. 

We believe that we have passed beyond the 
days of empiricism. We desire to have our 
bodies cared for by a professional doctor, not 
a quack; our stock cared for by a trained vet- 
erinarian. We don’t care to ride on a railroad 
train unless the engineer be qualified to run 
the engine; and we would not trust ourselves 
to an ocean voyage on board a vessel not in 
charge of an experienced captain. And it seems 
as tho’ the development of the intellectual fac- 
ulties of a human being who will become a 
citizen of an eternal world is beyond estimate 
and should not-.be left to the untrained, the 
indifferent, the experimenter. 


A PROFICIENT GRAMMARIAN 

It was in the days when every school had a 
class in English analysis. Gertie did not 
usually shine in such work, but this day she 
was sure of her ground. So she proudly be- 
gan: 

“Can storied urn or animated bust 

jack to its mansion call the fleeting 
breath?” 

““Urn’ is the subject and ‘can bust’ is the 
predicate.”—Harper’s Magazine. 
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RETIREMENT BENEFITS AND LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE FOR WISCONSIN TEACHERS. 


John R. Lange, Asistant Actuary, State Insurance 
Department. 


The classification of members of the State 
Retirement System is set out in section 42.35 
of the State Retirement Law. There are 
three classes: 

Class A. All persons who, on the day 
preceding the taking effect of this act, were 
members of, or entitled to a benefit from the 
teachers’ insurance and retirement fund. 
The fund referred to is the one created by the 
legislature of 1911. 

Class B. Senior teachers employed in the 
public schools, the normal schools or the 
university, after this act takes effect, who 
prior to the taking effect of this act were 
teachers in any of said schools but were not 
members of the fund created by the legisla- 
ture of 1911. Senior teachers are those who 
have arrived at the twenty-fifth birthday 
anniversary on the first day of July preced- 
ing. 

Class C. All members not included in 
Class A or in Class B. 

All persons who entered the teaching pro- 
fession for the first time in this state since 
the creation of the present State Retirement 
System on July 7, 1921 are therefore mem- 
bers of Class C. 

The contributions which members of this 
class will make to the present fund, the 
state’s contribution and the benefits to be de- 
rived upon retirement may be shown in an 
illustration as follows: 
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The third column represents the teacher’s 
contribution which is constant at five per cent 
of the compensation. This required deposit 
is compulsory for senior teachers. Under 
section 42.40 of the law, the teacher, or any 
other person, may add to this deposit. All 
amounts, deposited by, or on behalf of any 
teacher, shall be held for the benefit of the 
individual teacher, and accumulated at in- 
terest in the same manner in which the re- 
quired deposits are accumulated. 

The fourth column is the teacher’s deposit 
accumulated at five per cent interest. 

The fifth column, is the state’s contribution 
which for the first vear of teaching is fifty 
per cent ($22.50) of the required deposit, 
plus $25 providing the teacher taught for the 
full school year, one hundred and twenty 
teaching days. The state’s contribution for 
the second year is fifty-five per cent of the re- 
quired deposit plus the $25. The state’s con- 
tribution increases five per cent each year 
but is reduced one per cent for each one hun- 
dred dollars of compensation received by the 
teacher in excess of twelve hundred dollars. 
In the illustration this makes itself felt in 
the year 1932. In no event shall the state’s 
contribution be more than twice that of the 
teacher’s required deposit. 

The sixth column is the accumulated state’s 
contribution, and the seventh column is the 
total of the fourth and sixth columns. 

The total of the teacher’s “Savings 
Account”, to which the state has generously 
contributed, amounts to $4,865 in 1940. 
Assuming the age of the teacher in 1921 at 





Year Salary Teacher’s Cont. Accum. State’s Cont. Accum, Total 
1921 $900 $45.00 $ 47 $47.50 $ 50 $ 97 
1922 945 47.25 99 50.99 106 205 
1923 990 49.50 156 54.70 169 325 
1924 1035 51.75 218 58.64 239 ‘457 
1925 1080 54.00 286 62.80 317 603 
1926 1125 56.25 359 67.19 403 762 
1927 1170 58.50 438 71.80 499 937 
1928 "1200 60.00 523 76.00 604 1127 
1929 1200 60.00 612 79.00 CLT 1329 
1930 1250 62.50 708 84.38 841 1549 
1931 1250 62.50 809 87.50 975 1784 
1932 1300 65.00 918 92.60 A 2039 
1933 1350 67.50 1035 98.58 1281 2316 
1934 1350 67.50 1158 101.95 1452 2610 
1935 1400 70.00 1289 107.60 1628 2917 
1936 1450 72.50 1430 114.18 1829 3259 
1937 1450 72.50 1578 117.80 2044 3622 
1938 1500 75.00 1736 124.00 2270 4006 
1939 1500 75.00 1902 127.75 2524 4426 
1940 1500 75.00 2076 131.50 2789 4865 

$24,945 $1,247.25 $1756.46 $4865 
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20 years, the attained age in 1940 would be 
40 years, or ten years less than the retireable 
age. In this case there is a ten year waiting 
period before the combined accumulations 
are withdrawable as an annuity. During 
these ten years, if the teacher does not teach 
in the public schools, only the five per cent 
interest credit is added to the amount of 
$4,865. At age fifty, the amount would 
therefore be $7,925. If thirty complete 
years of service had been rendered, the single 
premium available for an annuity at age 
fifty would be about $10,000 instead of 
$7,925. 

On the assumption, that $7,925 is avail- 
able at age fifty as a retirement annuity, it 
purchases an annuity payable monthly, for 
life of $47 in the case of a male annuitant 
and $43 for a female annuitant. These an- 
nuities are on the basis of a three and one- 
half interest assumption. The five per cent 
table would increase these amounts by about 
$2. A $10,000 accumulation at age fifty 
would purchase monthly annuities for life of 
$60 and $54 respectively. This form of 
annuity terminates at the death of the re- 
tired teacher. 

Experience has shown that a life annuity 
as described above is not as popular as an 
annuity which is payable for a_ specified 
number of years certain and thereafter as 
long as the annuitant may live. The retire- 
ment law makes provision for an annuity 
payable for one hundred and eighty months 
certain and for life thereafter. If death 
occur before the full one hundred and eighty 
monthly payments have been made _ the 
balance of the monthly payments will be paid 
to the estate of the annuitant or to any 
designated beneficiary. If this plan of 
anniuty is elected the $7,925 available at age 
fifty will purchase monthly annuities of $41 
and $39. 

The annuity payable for life which was 
first described, can be modified so that pay- 
ments equal to one-half of the amount, which 
was paid to the retired teacher will be con- 
tinued after his death to a beneficiary desig- 
nated at the time of the application for such 
an annuity. This form will no doubt appeal 
to those in the profession who are married at 
the time of retirement. 


The amount of $7,925 can also be liqui- 
dated by such special forms of annuities as 
the annuity board shall approve. 

If the teacher in the instant case desires 
to withdraw from the fund at age forty, 
which would be in 1940, the accumulated 
amount of the teacher’s deposit, $2,076, can 
be withdrawn in a single payment or in such 


installments or annuities as the teacher may 
direct. If withdrawal or marriage and with- 
drawal oceur in 1930, at age 30, the amount 
available is $708. If no funds are with- 
drawn in 1930 but the teacher leaves the pro- 
fession the amount of $1,549 will remain to 
her credit and at age fifty, on a five per cent 
basis, there will accumulate for the purpose 
of an annuity the amount of $4,109. 

The benefits payable in case of death or 
total disability while in service will be dis- 
cussed in an article at some later date. 

The value of a life insurance policy on the 
endowment plan in addition to the retirement 
accumulation cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. A twenty year endowment issued to 
the teacher in this case at age 20 in 1921 
can be purchased in the STATE LIFE 
FUND at an annual premium of $43.55. 
This is an amount less than the required 
deposit shown in the third column of the 
illustration. Considering the dividends 
which the Life Fund has been able to pay due 
to favorable mortality and interest earnings, 
the net premium for such an endowment 
policy will in later years be less than one-half 
of the teacher’s deduction from compensation 
on account of the retirement benefit. 

At age 40 after twenty annual premiums 
have been paid and the endowment matures, 
the $1,000 can be transferred to the Retire- 
ment Fund and when at interest for ten 
more years will increase the single premium 
for an annuity by $1,629. The combined 
accumulations of $9,554 would purchase 
monthly annuities for life of $57 and $51 
instead of $47 and $43 had the endowment 
feature not been taken advantage of in 1921. 

The STATE LIFE FUND pays no com- 
missions to agents. The officers of the state 
serve the Life Fund without any additional 
compensation. Its first policies were issued 
in 1912. The ten year endowments are 
maturing this year. To illustrate the low 
net cost of protection, the history of policy 
number 16 maturing this year is cited. This 
policy was issued in 1912 at age fifty for an 
annual premium of $96.08. It matures for 
$1,018. The ten annual premiums, less 
dividends and remittance fees amdunted to 
$853.39. After ten years of protection the 
benefit is $164.61 greater than the cost. The 
Commissioner of Insurance will supply all 
teachers with such information as they may 
desire. Inquires are welcomed and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 

Teacher (to class in physics)—What is it 
that pervades all space, that no wall or door 
can shut out? 

Pupil—The smell of onions, sir. 
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LEGAL DECISIONS FROM THE STATE 


DEPARTMENT 

If a family moves from, one district to an- 
other, residence for school purposes in the 
new home is acquired immediately and the 
parents are not liable for tuition for their 
children who may attend the school in said 
district. Further, if there is no high school 
in the district and there are children pre- 
pared to enter a high school the town in 
which they reside becomes liable for the high 
school tuition. The purpose of the law is 
to furnish school facilities for all children 
whether prepared to do high school work or 
not. 

* * * 

When school officers make an illegal con- 
tract and draw an order for the payment for 
the work done, or services rendered, or school 
supplies purchased, they, and not the district 
-Lecome liable for payment. 

* * * 

When the statute fixes the hour of opening 
the annual district meeting at eight o’clock 
p. m. and the officers post notices calling the 
meeting to order at seven p. m. it is an illegal 
meeting and all business, such as election of 
officers, levy of taxes, etc., etc., is null and 
void. <A special meeting must be called to 
rectify the mistake. 

* * * 

In cases where contract proposals are ad- 
vertised for, and the law requires that the 
successful bidder shall give bonds, the lowest 
bidder is entitled to the contract if he gives 
approved bends. 

* * * 

In the performance of duties imposed by 
law upon school district officers, such officers 
must exercise discretion and good judgment, 
and such discretion is not likely to be dis- 
turbed by a court. Relief will be given only 
in cases where the acts of the officers are 
shown to be arbitrary, eccentric, selfish, or 
in bad faith and fradulent. 

* * * 

General and casual conversations among 
or between members of school board that re- 
sult in the employment of teachers or janitors 
do not bind the district. Valid and binding 
agreements and contracts can be entered 
into only at regular meetings of the board. 
members of the school board are agents of 
the district and must comply with the law in 
order that their principal, the district, may 
be bound. 

* * * 

If all the supervisors but two of one town 
board vote in favor of creating a new school 
district in which four towns are interested 
the petition is denied. A majority of each 


board must vote in favor of the petition be- 
fore a valid order can be issued. 
* * * 


School officers are presumed to know and 
to perform the duties imposed upon them by 
statute. By wilful failure to perform such 
duties they render themselves liable to re- 
moval from office upon petition made to the 
judge of the circuit court. 

* * * 

Schoo! districts are not liable for expenses 
incurred in law suits or by the employment 
of attorneys engaged to present conditions in 


a factional contest in the matter of the 
location of a school site. 
* * x 


Boards of supervisors, trustees, etc., are 
not authorized to employ attorneys to aid and 
advise in conducting meetings held for the 
purpose of creating school districts or in 
changing district boundaries. Neither have 
the parties in interest any authority to have 
attorneys appear for them at such meetings. 

* * * 

It is the duty of each member of the school 
board to know certainly that the teacher en- 
gaged is legally qualified. 

* * * 

In cases where an ordinary school district 
and a union free high school district unite 
for the purpose of erecting a building that 
will accommodate both the district school and 
the union free high school activities, each of 
these districts is privileged to make a loan 
from the trust funds of $25,000 for the pur- 
poses above mentioned. 

* * * 

A supervising teacher injured while in the 
performance of her duties as such teacher, 
may be entitled to compensation from the 
county because of such injury. A_ super- 
vising teacher is an employe, not. an officer. 
Although the county is reimbursed for the 
salaries and expenses of the supervising 
teacher, the county, not the state, is re- 
sponsible to the injured supervising teacher 
for compensation. 





SCHOLASTIC TESTS 

“What’s the matter? You look though- 
ful.” 

“My 6-year-old son brought home a list of 
questions to answer.” 

“What of that?” 

“My average ranks me as a deficient kid.” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





Teacher—W hat is found along the Nile? 
Sixth Grade Boy (half asleep)—Cat 
tracks. (Cataracts.) 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











R. W. Fairchild, superintendent of schools 
at Fond du Lac, is the new president of the 
Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Beloit claims to lead all other cities of the 
United States of its size or larger in its per- 
centage of thrift accounts among school 
children. 


Miss Nancy Andrews, Madison school 
teacher, died after a short illness with 


diphtheria soon after school opened for the 
fall term. 

Oshkosh normal school is offering exten- 
sion classes to those residing in towns near 
Oshkosh. Miss Margaret Stafford is director 
of the course. 

Rhinelander has added “thrift education” 
to the course of study. The first room to 
attain the coveted goal of 100% in thrift 
was a kindergarten. © 

The government has made an appropria- 
tion of $50,000 to be used in rebuilding the 
Indian school at Tomah which was destroyed 
by fire some time ago. 

Mrs. Celia Gallagher, Menasha, who had 
been a kindergarten teacher for forty-five 
years, died suddenly at Fond du Lac where 
she had gone for a visit. 

M. L. Barkley, principal of Pershing 
school, West Milwaukee, was chosen pres- 
ident of the Milwaukee county school prin- 
cipals’ association at its last meeting. 

In the Marinette high schools, boys out- 
number the girls in every grade from seventh 
to twelfth. Enrollment figures show eighty 
more boys than girls in these grades. 


Fire destroyed the Jefferson school in dis- 
trict number 3, town of Byron, Fond du Lac 
county, recently. The loss of between $5,000 
and $6,000 was covered by insurance. 


Ten states are represented at the Wiscon- 
sin library school which has an enrollment of 


37 students. China, Denmark, and 
Phillipines have each sent one student. 
Supt. C. W. Dodge, Stanley, heads the 
Northwestern Teachers’ association for the 
next year. Senator LaFollette lost out in 
this election having received only one vote. 
The Milwaukee teachers’ association has 


the 


voted to equip a library and reading room at 
a cost of over $1,000. This is to contain 
books and publications of a_ professional 
nature. 


G. M. Snodgrass, principal of the training 
school, Superior normal, was elected pres- 
ident of the Lake Superior teachers’ associa- 
tion at the close of its annual convention held 
in October. 


The board of education and the board of 
industrial education of Menasha have 
covered their entire payrolls with insurance 
against liability under the workman’s com- 
pensation act. 


Baldwin high school has an enrollment of 
114 which is an increase of 28 over last year’s 
enrollment according to Prin. L. R. Bune. 
It has been found necessary to engage a 
fourth assistant. 

Schools of Clark county are waging an 
attendance contest. Schools are divided in- 
to groups with ten schools in each group. A 
silk flag indicates the school having the best 
record for the week. 

Each of the public schools has been equip- 
ped with playground apparatus by the school 
officials of Marshfield. The parent-teachers’ 
association has equipped the junior high 
schoo! playground similarly. 

Girls of Ripon high school who belong to 
the hiking club must walk at least two hun- 
dred miles before they receive an official “R’’. 
A daily walk of four miles is the schedule 
laid out for prospective hikers. 

The meeting of the department of super- 
intendence of the N. E. A. will be held in 
Cleveland February 26 to March 3, 1923. 
The Journal as usual is arranging for Wis- 
consin headquarters and a special train from 
Chicago. 

Students of Kewaskum public school are to 
publish a school paper called “The Arrow” 
this year. It is hoped to promote an interest 
in school affairs by this means. Business 
men are cooperating by advertising in the 
school paper. 

All educational institutions of Wisconsin 
will receive a big increase in revenue next 
year according to tax lists being prepared at 
the secretary of state’s office. Increased 
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valuation of property has produced the 
larger revenue. 

Chippewa Falls high school students are to 
manufacture the furniture for the new junior 
high school. It is expected that this project 
will give practical experience to those 
students who are working in the manual 
training and machine shops. 

In the city of Milwaukee there are five 
visiting teachers whose duty it is to go to the 
homes and give instruction to children who 
are physically unable to attend school. The 
work is under the direction of Miss Carrie 
Levy and has proven very successful. 

American education week is set for Decem- 
ber 3-9. An interesting program for the 
week has been outlined under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Legion with the co- 
operation of the national education associa- 
tion and the United States bureau of educa- 
tion. 

The board of education of Berlin has ap- 
propriated the sum of $40 for the purchase 
of professional magazines for the high school. 
This ought to insure a comprehensive list of 
good reading material for all students, and 
especially those interested in teacher training 
work. 

The new budget drawn up by the board of 
normal school regents shows that an exten- 
sive building program is expected to be 
carried out during the next two years. 
According to estimates, between five and six 
million dollars will be needed for the projects 
planned. 

Children of Donald school near Medford 
had the necessity of fire prevention in- 
struction forcibly brought home to them 
when it became necessary to close school be- 
cause of forest fires. The pupils helped to 
carry water and lent other assistance to the 
workers. 

Through its extension department the 
Milwaukee board of education has arranged 
Saturday matinees for school children at an 
admission price of one cent. These matinees 
will be conducted at various school buildings. 
Motion pictures and other entertainment will 
be provided. 

Luck public school has been entirely re- 
modeled and an addition built during the 
past summer. This gives Luck a modern 
school building, $20,000 having been spent 
for improvements. We wonder if this is 
“luck” or good management on the part of 
the community. 

Sparta city schools are no longer under 
county supervision. The board of education 
voted to withdraw in order to be relieved of 


paying any share of the maintenance of the 
county superintendent’s office. Principal 
Nicholas Gunderson has been made city 
superintendent. 

The Menomonie county agricultural school 
is making arrangements to equip rural 
schools with radio sets so that they will be 
able to receive a series of concerts which 
will be put on later. The schools are not re- 
quired to furnish any equipment excepting 
a support for the aerial. 

According to an opinion issued by the 
attorney general, teachers may vote in the 
cities in which they are teaching. The 
opinion is based on the fact that they con- 
tract to teach a year or more and are earning 
their livelihood there, by which permanent 
iesidence is established. 

Two sophomore students of Elkhorn high 
school visited the naturalization proceedings 
held in that city and then dramatized what 
they saw for the benefit of those who did not 
attend. Such an exercise should prove 
worth while as many students know nothing 
of the process of naturalization. 

The Minoqua high school has adopted the 
student council plan for the administration 
of high school activities. This system is in 
effect in a great many high schools and seems 
to be a satisfactory method of solving dis- 
ciplinary problems when care is used in the 
selection of members of the council. 

M. Hale Smith, Brillion, who began teach- 
ing in the county schools of Manitowoc in 
1869, has not lost his interest in educational 
projects. He was an honored guest at the 
last meeting of the Manitowoc county 
teachers’ association. Mr. Smith has been 
out of the profession for many years. 

The Columbia county bankers’ association 
has made an appropriation to be used for the 
purchase of phonograph records for county 
schools. The county training school will 

ave charge of the circulation of the records 
through the rural districts. A better appre- 
ciation of music is the aim of the association. 

Principal Skalisky of Livingston under 
whose management the local high school fair 
was held has received several communica- 
tions from other cities inquiring into details 
of the exposition. Cornell University has 
asked for information as to the methods used 
and also for details of other rural activities. 


Students of Fond du Lac high school are 
urged to walk to school, not only as a health 
measure but also to relieve traffic congestion 
near the building during the busy hours, due 
to parked cars. Principal Ellian found that 
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some students were riding to school who lived 
as short a distance as three blocks from 
school. 

The state board of education issued three 
new bulletins recently as follows: “The 
Teacher Problem” and “Human Engineering 
in the Continuation School” by Jennie 
MeMullin Turner and Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick; State and Local Administration of 
Continuation Schools by Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick. 

At a recent meeting of the Racine school 
board it was voted to reduce the number of 
members from eighteen to seven. It is hoped 
that this change can be brought about at the 
next spring election. Members of the board 
were unanimous in the belief that better work 
could be done by a smaller number of com- 
missioners. 

Prin. D. C. Luening, Milwaukee, has just 
received a conscience fund donation of one 
penny. This was sent by a former pupil 
who took the cent from his teacher’s desk 
some thirty years ago. No wonder the 
offender’s conscience troubled him if he has 
been reading the teacher salary agitation of 
the past few years. 

Professor M. V. O’Shea of the University 
of Wisconsin who was editorial writer for 
the Journal of Education for some time, is 
now writing a series of twenty-five articles 
for a Milwaukee paper. His subjects will 
deal with juvenile education, and should 
furnish some valuable hints to Wisconsin 
teachers in general. 

Statistics show that over $12,000,000 have 
been expended upon city and village schools 
during the last two years. This sum would 
be greatly increased if the amount expended 
upon rural school buildings were added. Be- 
cause building of schools was held up during 
the war it has been necessary to expend large 
sums the last year. 

The counties of Buffalo, Pepin, Dunn, 
Pierce, and Eau Claire have joined forces 
and erected a Smith-Hughes educational 
building. School exhibits from the counties 
named will be housed there. E. W. Mathews 
of Durand high school is credited with setting 
the wheels in motion which resulted in the 
completion of this most useful building. 


Pupils of Milwaukee county schools are 
given credit in the May and June examina- 
tions for original projects which they work 
out during the school year. The project 
must be the result of research work upon the 
part of the pupil, but the county superin- 
tendent gives a definite outline of subjects 
such as agriculture, history, physiology, etc. 


The seniors of Polk county normal school 
are trying out a new project this year. Each 
student has selected an inexperienced rural 
teacher for whom she is to act as helper. 
Duties of the helpers are to prepare seat 
work, help with programs, get the libraries 
into usable condition and any other work 
which will smooth the path of the regular 
teacher. 

Citizens of Menomonie and students of 
Stout institute are contributing funds for 
the purchase. of another portrait of the late 
L. D. Harvey, which is to be hung in the 
auditorium of Stout institute. It is hoped 
that arrangements will be completed so that 
the presentation exercises can be_ held 
November 23, Mr. Harvey’s birthday an- 
niversary. 

Klebesadel school in Shawano county re- 
ports a “built in” stage and adjustable seats 
in the new school house just completed. The 
pupils have spent a great deal of time in 
adjusting each seat to fit the individual child 
with especial attention given to the very 
voung children. Window boxes which they 
hope to keep through the winter add attract- 
iveness to the building. 


Some rural schools are fitting doors and 
windows with screens. Life is a burden to 
the average school child during the fall 
months because of flies. There isn’t much 
use in giving instruction on the evils of these 
pests unless other schools follow suit and 
provide some means of protection for 
children and teachers against the swarms 
which fill the school rooms. 

Cities that have tried out the religious day 
school report very satisfactory results. 
Wausau is starting her second year of this 
course of instruction. Parents are acquainted 
with the scope and purpose of the work in a 
letter sent out by the committee of clergy and 
the superintendent of schools. Pupils are 
not excused for instruction except upon the 
specifie request of parents. 

30th city and rural districts are being 
troubled by a wave of vandalism which does 
not seem to be confined to any particular 
section of the state.. Marshfield, Baraboo, 
and Brodhead have had school buildings 
entered and several rural schools report the 
loss of victrolas, records, and other school 
supplies. So far the Baraboo offenders seem 
to he the only ones apprehended. 

A syllabus on. character education which 
was prepared by Supt. R. W. Fairchild and 
Assistant Supt. Mae Kilkullen of the 
Fond du Lac schools has been adopted in 
cities of 31 states according to a recent re- 
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port. As the plan is just being tried out in 
Fond du Lac the syllabus has not been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form but copies are sent 
free of charge to anyone who is interested in 
the work. 

Students of Tomah high school have gone 
on record as believers of true democracy in 
deed as well as word. The junior class of 
that school has chosen James Smoke, a Win- 
nebago Indian, as class president and prom 
leader. However, he merits this honor as he 
has proven himself a student of no mean 
ability. He has a good knowledge of French, 
Latin, and English and is deeply interested 
in athletics. 

The Barahoo junior high school has or- 
ganized into Baraboo junior high school city. 
Each room is a precinct, and two rooms a 
ward. Every official of a city government 
is represented. These were elected in, the 
regular way, primaries being held a few 
weeks before the general election. This is an 
excellent exercise for teaching citizenship 
and might be carried out successfully in 
almost any school. 


There is a movement on foot to again in- 
troduce the bill for standardizing required 
education for teachers of vocational schools, 
which was defeated at the last session of the 
legislature. Authorities claim that standard 
qualifications are necessary in order to en- 
courage teachers to improve their prepara- 
tion for the work which they are doing and 
also to fix a salary schedule in keeping with 
these qualifications. 


Former members of the Fox River valley 
schoolmasters’ club are endeavoring to re- 
vive this organization. This club was dis- 
continued during the war but the return of 
pre-war conditions in the schools has caused 
a renewed interest in the organization. The 
movement has gained a good deal of headway 
in a short time and there is no doubt but 
what a new club will result from the activ- 
ities of those interested. 


In reading the results of an inquiry con- 
ducted by the Marshfield Daily News as to 
what professions or occupations school 
children intended to pursue when they com- 
pleted their school work, it was interesting 
to note that out of eleven interviewed only 
one desired to be a farmer. Possibly later 
returns will show more embryo farmers but 
the tendency seems to be toward professional 
careers. Railroads also claim a good share 
of the interest of the boys. 

A movement is on foot which will probably 
culminate in the presenting of a bill at the 
next meeting of the legislature for an appro- 


priation of a sum sufficient to erect a state 
educational building upon the university 
campus. It is believed that state depart- 
ments of education can function much more 
efficiently if all are housed in one building. 
At the present time rooms for some depart- 
ments are being used which were intended 
for legislative committee rooms and of course 
will have to be vacated when needed for that 
purpose. 

Pre-school tests are being given the child- 
ren of Dane county. This work which is 
sponsored by the league of women voters and 
other interested organizations has been very 
successful. Children who are found unfit 
physically have corrective methods of diet 
and living prescribed by competent nurses. 
Parents have responded splendidly and show 
a keen interest in the work. It is thought 
that by a carefully worked out plan of 
preventive measures much correctional work 
which is now necessary in schools will be 
eliminated. 

The Palmer Penmanship system was 
formally adopted as a permanent feature of 
the Rhinelander city schools at a _ recent 
meeting of the board of education. The. 
board also unanimously passed the motion to 
establish a dental clinic in connection with 
the schools. A room is to be equipped with 
all necessary dental facilities. Local dentists 
recommended that a half day-each week be 
given to this work by each one instead of an 
hour as suggested by the school board. This 
work will begin just as soon as arrangements 
can be completed. 


Dr. W. E. Meanwell, professor of physical 
education, and basketball coach at the 
University of Wisconsin, will conduct a two 
day basketball coaching school at Wausau, 
December 1-2. It is expected that about 
thirty coaches from high schools of the state 
will attend. The purpose of the school is to 
teach the technique of the game, to give in- 
struction -in supervision of the physical 
education of the bovs so that they may keep 
fit for the game, and to give a clear idea how 
to prepare high school boys for participation 
in basketball games. 


School fairs seem to be the order of the 
day. From every part of the state come re 
ports of successful fairs held by high school 
students, in which their ability in agricul- 
tural, culinary and other lines is demon- 
strated to the seeming satisfaction of those 
who have had an opportunity to observe. 
All activities which tend to bring before the 
public the work being done in the high 
schools and elementary schools of the state 
are most commendable and should be en- 
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couraged. Appreciation of work well done 
is a wonderful stimulus to young people. 


Menomonie Falls reports a well equipped 
manual training department established this 
year. Laurence Webster, formerly Glen- 
wood City high school instructor, has charge 
of the work. Mr. Webster also has charge 
of the physical training work which is re- 
quired of all students. Classes are held twice 
a week. A kindergarten was also added this 
year, and a good enrollment has been secured. 
In planning the new school building the 
school board made it large enough for twice 
the number of pupils that are enrolled at the 
present time. There are 230 enrolled now. 


Racine teachers have an opportunity to 
take university extension work which counts 
as resident. work. Regular instructors from 
the university meet with the teachers once a 
week and the same work is given that would 
be given were they in regular attendance at 
the university. There are very likely other 
cities in the state which enjoy the same 
opportunity as this is not an unusual proceed- 
ing at the present time. We merely wish to 
call the attention of those who have forgotten 
that such courses are offered, to the fact that 
it is not necessary to forego all university 
instruction because it is impossible to attend 
school in Madison. 

School papers which have come to our desk 
are “The Okato” published by high school 
students of Oconto, ‘“‘The Booster” published 
by students of Elkhart Lake high school, and 
“Vernon County School Bulletin” issued by 
county superintendent George E. Sanford 
and his staff of assistants. The two high 
school papers are splendidly gotten up and 
would be a credit to any higher institution 
which hed had experience in this type of 
work. “The Okato” is a new publication. 
In his bulletin Supt. Sanford has given many 
suggestions and helpful hints for the use of 
rural and state graded school teachers. 
Copies are sent to all school board members 
and teachers of that county. 


An educational catechism has been pre- 
pared by the Wausau board of education and 
distributed among the citizens of the com- 
munity. The purnose of the catechism is to 
set forth in definite, concise form the need 
for better school facilities especially in the 
matter of buildings. For some time it has 
been felt that a new high school was needed 
but citizens could not agree upon the location. 
Other cities have had and are still having the 
same difficulty. In the meantime the schools 
are being overated under makeshift plans 
such as the two session plan, college plan or 


any other which temporarily relieves cramp- 
ed conditions. Delays such as this injure the 
very ones we are so anxious to benefit—the 
children who must get along as best they can 
in crowded rooms. 


According to a news item, when the fire 
inspector of Green Bay endeavored to demon- 
strate the use of two chemical fire extin- 
guishers at a local parochial school, he found 
that neither was in working order. It is 
highly probable that a test of extinguishers 
placed in public buildings throughout the 
state would show that a large percentage 
were in the same condition as those found in 
the school mentioned. The inspector stated 
that extinguishers should be re-charged at 
least once a year and it would be better to 
re-charge them twice a vear. It is doubtful 
if this is done in many places. The majority 
of citizens labor under the impression that a 
chemical fire extinguisher lasts forever with- 
out further attention, after it has been in- 
stalled. Why not inspect them now? 


Whitehall has under construction a fine 
new combined grade and high school building 
which will be modern in every respect. 
Features of the building will be a model 
gymnasium, up-to-date science and agri- 
cultural laboratory, manual arts and home 
economics departments, commercial and 
music rooms, grade and high school libraries, 
rest rooms, lunch room and swimming pool. 
This will be the most complete and largest 
school in Trempealeau county. In the mean- 
time school is being conducted in six different 
buildings, barracks having been built for the 
grades. The school day is from 8:00 A. M. 
to 2:00 P. M. The high school is conducted 
on the college plan, students reporting for 
classes only. Departmental teaching has 
been introduced into the crades. Visual 
education will be a feature of the work when 
the new building is comnleted. 

School children of Monroe had en oppor- 
tunity to observe and study the machinery of 
our state government at first hand when 
about forty citizens of the ,ommunity 
donated the use of their automobiles and also 
their services for an excursion to Madison. 
Besides visiting the capitol and having an 
audience with the Governor, they were taken 
to the historical library, the University, the 
Zoo, and other places of interest. It is safe 
to say that the pupils probably learned more 
on this one trip than they would otherwise 
have done in weeks spent in pouring over 
the geography of Madison or the history of 
Wisconsin. Of course local field trips are no 
innovation but this is in all probability the 
first time that grade pupils have taken such 
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an extensive trip in connection with their 
school work. Wisconsin has so many places 
of historical and geographical interest that 
other towns and cities might well adopt this 
method of giving school children first hand 
information. 

The Wisconsin reading circle annual for 
1922-23 is now ready for distribution. The 
book contains three groups of reading 
material—one for the use of teachers who 
belong to the Wisconsin teachers’ reading 
circle one for children who belong to the 
young peoples’ reading circle, and the third 
for school patrons. With so great a variety 
of subject matter from which to select it 
ought not to be difficult for any teacher or 
school child to choose the few required for 
credits. The annual shows that a consider- 
able time and thought has been put into the 
work of compiling these lists of worth while 
books which anyone should take delight in 
reading not merely for credits but for his 
own improvement and enjoyment. A new 
feature which will be appreciated is the title 
index of all books on the various lists. A 
change which teachers are requested to note 
is that three books instead of two is the 
minimum reading requirement for credits by 
members of the teachers’ reading circle. 





With tense, drawn faces, the class in the 
London school wrestled with the task the 
teacher had set—to write a few lines intro- 
ducing the phrase “a narrow shave.” 

Little Tommy Bright suddenly left off 
chewing his pen and triumphantly dashed off 
the following gem: 

“Willian Tell shot at the apple on his son’s 
head and split it in two. It was an arrow 
shave.”—School Board Journal. 





A YOUNG OPTIMIST 


The 8-year-old niece of a _ well-known 
suffrage worker has the optimism of the 
family to which she belongs. When asked 
if she had passed her examination in arith- 
metic, she answered cheerfully, “No, I did 
not, but I was the highest of those who 
failed.”—Harper’s Magazine. 





A NATURAL DEDUCTION 
All the babies cried as they were being 
baptized, and little Lucy, in the congrega- 
tion, could not see what was going on. 
“What’s Dr. Davis doin’, muvver she 
asked shrilly. ‘“Spankin’ ’em” — Harper’s 
Magazine. 


999 


A teacher had been doing her best to make 
geography attractive to her pupils. She felt 
sure she had done a good job so she asked 
little Patsey “Can you tell me what the shape 
of the world is?” 

-atsey got on his feet, a confident look on 
his face, and replied, “Please, mum, my 
father says it’s in a hell of a shape.”—School 
Board Journal. 





A SYNONYM 
Teacher was trying to explain the use of 
the word “antlers.” 
“What,” she asked, “is another name for 
the horns of a deer?” 
“Hatracks!” shouted Johnny. 





“And now tell us about Puss and the Boot- 
legger,” says the up-to-date youngster, 
according to Harper’s Magazine. 





Speech Game 


Making speech a game is what May 
Bumby Severy of Milwaukee Normal 
School has done for the American 
boy and girl. 


Realizing the play instinct power- 
ful, Mrs. Severy has found that 
children’s play can be utilized for a 
better understanding of English. 


Teachers’ burdens are lightened. Teach- 
ing efficiency is increased. 


Educators endorse the games. 
There are Noun, Verb, Pronoun, Ad- 
jective, and Preposition Games. Each, 75 


cents. The set by mail, $2.50. 


Watch for our exhibit at Milwaukee con- 
vention. 


AMERICAN SPEECH GAME CO. 
Box 815 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











A New Recitation Record Book 

Have you seen the new Parker recitation record 
books for the teacher? ‘There is only one writing 
of the pupil’s name for the year. Each book has 
spaces for 200 names, also for class examination 
and average grade. There are three forms of 
this book published: No. 1, quarterly; No. 2, six 
period; No. 3, monthly ten period. Single copies, 
$0.45. $5.00 per dozen. Are you supplied for the 
year? If not, write us at once. 

The Parker Company, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


American Speech Games 
Severy, State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. $0.75 each; set of five, $2.50; lots of one 
dozen or more of a kind, 20% discount. 


A New England Girlhood By Lucy Larcom. Pub- 
lishers—Houghton Mifflin Company, Chicago. 
Price $0.80. 

Improving Schools By Standardized Tests By 


Samuel S. Brooks. Publishes—Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, Chicago. Price $1.75. 


The Little Grammer By E. A. Cross. Publishers— 
The Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston, Mass. 


Self-Help English Lessons Third Book By Julia 
Helen Wohlfarth and John J. Mahoney. Pub- 
lishes-—World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York, 


The Mastery of French Book One By G. P. 
Fougeray. Publishers—Iroquois Publishing Co., 
Syracuse, New York. 


By Mrs. May Bumby 


English in Service Complete By W. Wilbur Hatfield 
and A. Laura McGregor. Publishers—Double- 
day, Page & Co., New York. 


Pitnciples of Farm Practice By Benjamin Marshall 
Davis. Publishers— D. C, Heath & Co., Chicago. 


Secrets of the Stars By Inez N. McFee. Publishers 
—Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 


Adolescence and High-School Problems By Ralph 
W. Pringle. Publishers—D. C. Heath & Co., 
Chicago. 


We and Our Government By Jeremiah Whipple 
Jenks and Rufus Daniel Smith. Published by The 
American Viewpoint Society, New York City. 


Junior High School Writing Vocabularies By W. 
Franklin Jones. Publishers—Hall & McCreary 
Company, Chicago. Price $0.52. 


High Schools and Sex Education 1922 By Benjamin 
C. Gruenberg. Publishers—Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 
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in/dis-pen’sa-ble 


“Impossible to be dispensed 
with or done without; absolutely 
necessary or requisite? 


This word best describes 
WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


in the schoolroom and in the 
library of every teacher. 


WHEN QUESTIONS arise in the history 
recitation, in language work, in spelling, or 
about noted people, places, foreign words, 
synonyms, pronunciation, new words, flags, state 
seals, etc., you will find the answer in this 
“Supreme Authority.” There is a 
need in every class every day. 
WHY not suggest to 
to your principal or 
superintendent that 


a copy be supplied 
for your school? 
Write for 
Specimen Pages, 
Terms, etc. 400,000 Words 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. U.S.A. 




















MIXING MATTERS 

The justice of the peace in a town in Ohio, 
in pursuance of his duties, had to hear and 
judge the cases that were brought before him 
and also to perform occasional marriage 
ceremonies. He found it difficult to dis- 
associate the various functions of his office. 

Everything had gone smoothly until he 
asked one bride: “Do you take this man to 
be your husband?” 

The bride nodded emphatically. 

“And you, accused,” said the justice, 
turning to the bridegroom, “what have you 
to say in your defense?” 





ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS 


This list comprises books that make an appeal to teachers 
of English in Senior High Schools, Junior High Schools, and 
Elementary Schools. 


English Teachers interested in the difficult task of choosing 
reading matter for their schools, should send for our complete 
catalog of these publications, in which are listed and described 
such books as “Atlantic Classics’’, “Atlantic Prose and 
Poetry”, “Essays and Essay Writing’ and “Atlantic Narra- 
tives’’—etc., etc. 


Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Exclusive Representatives in Wisconsin and 
Michigan. 




















JUNIOR TYPEWRITING 


for 


Junior High Schools 
by Elizabeth Starbuck Adams 


Harnessing the play instinct, directing it 
into useful channels, is the mission of this 
new publication for intermediate and jun- 
ior high schools. 

Instead of the usual condensation of ma- 
terial found in treatises prepared for com- 
mercial use, Junior Typewriting proceeds in 
greater detail, more deliberately, more cau- 
tiously. 

The objectives are featured: Typewriting 
for its own sake and typewriting as an ally 
of English. 

Whether, later, the pupil gravitates to the 
classical or commercial course he will, at 
the same time, have developed an apprecia- 
tion of English which he will look upon as 
a valuable corollary of the typing course. 


Teacher’s Handbook Free to teachers 
adopting the book 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York, Chicago, Boston, Sam Francisco, London 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


A few of our well known materials for Schools: 


Nos. B-1, B-4 or B-5 Water Colors 
Pressed and Wax Crayons in 
Pasteboard and Metal Boxes 
Industrial Drawing Kits 


Art Enamel 
Moldolith 
Adhezo 
Embeco Paste Powder 


Bull’s Eye Tinted Paper 
lain Drawing Paper 
Tonal Poster Paper , 
Tempera Paster Colors 


Scissors 
Raphia and Reed 


Basket Bottoms 
Straight Line Cut-Outs 


If you are not familiar with these supplise, 
send for catalogs. prices and samples 


Thomas Charles Company 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue Chicago 
Northwestern Agents of Milton Bradley Co. 
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THIS IS THE TIME TO PLACE YOUR ORDERS FOR 
SECOND SEMESTER AND CHRISTMAS SUPPLIES 


A few timely suggestions such as you will find listed in our catalog 
and indispensable for your needs: 


FLAGS 
PAPER TOWELS 
WATER COOLERS 


PENCIL TABLETS 
COMPOSITION BOOKS 
LOOSE-LEAF NOTE BOOKS 


XMAS ENTERTAINMENT NEEDS 
DECORATED CREPE 
ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


DOOR MATS SCHOOL PAPERS- MASKS 
THERMOMETERS PRACTICE SEALS 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS PALMER STREAMERS 
CLOCKS COMPOSITION STICKERS 
EXAMINATION RIBBONS 
DRAWING ETC., ETC. 


A copy of our catalog, “A Guide to School Equipment”, will be sent upon request 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
School Supply Specialists 





Eau Claire Wisconsin | 














DOUBLE SERVICE! 


It takes only an instant for an operator to turn from 
clerical work on the unbroken surface of 


“2in 1” CLEMCO 


to work on the typewriter separated by the Clemco 
Ball Bearing All Steel Mechanism in the pedestal. The 
machine never interferes with the work on the desk 
and the desk top does not in any way interfere with 
the machine. 


Write now for complete information 


cq THE PARKER COMPANY 
Cc 


Outfitters of the Office Complete 
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TRADE MARK 








A teacher was telling the story of the ox 
and the frog to a second grade class. After 
the story followed an ominous silence for a 
moment which was broken by: “Teacher, 
what is an ox?” “Oh, teacher, I know, 
volunteered another small boy. “It’s a cow’s 
brudder.” 


During the current events lesson some 
years ago George said: “The Germans have 
invented a gun that is smokeless, hammerless 
and springless.” Helen replied: “I don’t 
think much of that. My mother makes a 


cake that’s eggless, sugarless, butterless and 


milkless.” 





